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The President’s Desk 


The year that has just closed has seen the perfecting of 
THE PASS- aviators, thus opening a new means of transportation ; it has 
ING OF 1909 __ witnessed the discovery of the long-sought North Pole, thus 
leaving one less unknown territory for the explorer. It has 
been marked by a Playground Congress, an Infant Mortality Congress, a 
National Conference on Child-Welfare by the National Congress of Mothers ; 
numerous state conferences on child-welfare, a conference called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on Dependent Children, the organization of a conference on 
Child Research and Welfare, including many organizations, the organization 
of State Juvenile Court and Probation Associations in Pennsylvania and 
California, the adoption of the Children’s Charter in Great Britain, the organi- 
zation of a Texas Branch of the National Congress of Mothers, the discovery 
of the hook worm disease, and the formation of the Rockefeller Commission, 
with a million dollar endowment, to be used for its cure; the adoption of many 
laws for child protection, the organization of parents for child-study and 
child-welfare in many states, the systematic effort to save babies’ lives by 
cooperation of boards of health with private agencies. These are but a few 
of the events of the year that has gone, but they mark progress in the move- 
ment for child-welfare, which, since 1897, has gained an impetus which is full 
of hope for the children of the future. ‘A little child shall lead them” is truer 
to-day than in all the centuries that are passed. 

To live to-day, to have the opportunity to further the movement which 
will give every child the chance to be healthy,. to be mentally sound, and 
mora]Jy true and pure, noble and unselfish, is a privilege, and the National 
Congress of Mothers has had its share in the onward movement for childhood. 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, the founder of the Congress, believed that in better 
parenthood the world’s problems would have their solution. Two years ago 
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her earth life ended, but from the world of causes, from the world of fruition, 
who can doubt that great spiritual influences are flowing into the hearts of 
men, awakening them everywhere to the claims of the litte child? As human 
agents of the Heavenly Father, let us consecrate ourselves anew to the great 
work we have in hand. 
The discipline of children in school is of vital interest 
CORPORAL to every parent. To have harmony in methods of parent 
PUNISHMENT and teacher is necessary to a child’s welfare and happiness. 
IN SCHOOLS There seems to be no uniformity of practice in schools. 
Correspondence with superintendents of instruction indi- 
cates that the subject of discipline is left to local boards, which are not always 
chosen because of any special fitness for directing and guiding child-life. The 
result is hard for the children. 

There are school districts to-day where the rod is the principal form of 
punishment, and it is used too often without due inquiry as to the justice of 
the punishment administered. There is a need for conference between parents 
and teachers on this subject. ‘There is need for study as to methods which 
develop the best spirit in children by both parents and teachers, and members 
of school boards. Mr. Orville T. Bright, for many years Superintendent of 
Schools in Cook County, Illinois, recently celebrated his fiftieth anniversary in 
educational work. In reviewing his experience he says: 

“T have seen many changes in the schools since I came to Chicago, The 
population of the city then was 290,000. We used to have teachers’ meetings 
in the assembly hall of the Skinner School, and there were not more than 400 
teachers. Now there are 6,000. 

“There has been a change in the spirit of the schools. Kindliness has 
taken the place of the old antagonism between teacher and pupil. Those were 
the days of the rod. I used to have to chastise some wayward spirit once in 
a while, but now | never look back upon a case where I administered corporal 
punishment that I do not think I could have done better by appealing to the 
culprit’s reason and better nature.” 

This comment of Mr. Bright’s is of interest, indicating as it does that a 
marked change has been made in favor of leading rather than driving children. 
Parents’ Associations may well make this a subject for discussion between 
parents and teachers at one of the meetings during the year. Parents who do 
not believe in corporal punishment are perplexed and troubled when teachers 
practice it. A frank talk as to the difficulties that the teachers encounter, and 
a thoughtful consideration as to unity of method in meeting them would be of 
help to parents, teachers and children. 

The new children’s book list, prepared by the Con- 
ONE THOUSAND gress Literature Committee, is a book that should be 
GOOD BOOKS in the possession of every mother for reference guid- 
FOR CHILDREN _ ance in choosing books for her children. The careful 


mother recognizes that the books one reads have an 
important place in character building. To have a graded list to aid in buying, 
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or in directing the choice of children who may use libraries, is certainly valu- 


able. The price of the list is ten cents. 
to have one. Send order to Mrs. Jaa 


Trust Bldg; Washington, D. C. 


The Congress desires every mother 


ies McGiit, Secretary, 809 Loan and 


A letter from the Italian Ambassador states 


INTERNATIONAL 


that the Royal Italian Government will be offi- 


CONGRESS ON CHILD cially represented when the National Congress of 


WELFARE tog1! 


Mothers holds its next International Congress in 
Washington in IgII, 


Responses from other 


countries indicate wide interest in the effort of the Congress to enlist the 
motherhood of the world in studying and promoting child-welfare, 


The National Congress of Mothers appreciates the 


HOSPITALITY 
OF DENVER 


sisterly courtes) 


of Denver’s club women, who have 
generously invited the’Congress to make their handsome 


WOMAN’S CLUB clubhouse the headquarters of the Congress when it 


meets in Denver next June. It also acknowledges the 
gracious help of Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker in organizing the mothers of 
Colorado. The first meeting was held in Mrs. Decker’s home. Club women 
can further the special work for child-welfare for which the Congress stands. 
lhrough affording parents opportunities for child-study and arousing public 
interest in childhood’s rights much has already been accomplished. 


National Congress of Mothers Will Meet in Denver, 
June 10th to 15th, 1910 


The home is the center of all real 
progress. Father and mother make 
the home. Home education is vital, 
for on it depend health and morality. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
works for child welfare in the home, 
the school and community. 

It helps parents to understand the 
physical, mental and moral growth of 
children, and the environment and in- 
fluences which will develop their best 
qualities. 

To give this knowledge is to save 
thousands of lives. It is to make 
good men and ,women. Is there any 
work 6f more lasting value? 

In June special railroad rates to 
Denver will be given. All states 


should send state delegates. Every 
Parents’ Association and Mother’s 
Circle should be represented. 

There is a stimulus in conference 
with others. Child welfare, when it 
takes into account helping parents to 
higher knowledge of their work, is 
beginning at the foundation. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver has 
generously offered its beautiful club- 
house as headquarters for the Na- 
tional Congress. The Denver Circle 
of the Congress has the local arrange- 
ments well in hand. 

For information as to the Congress, 
write to the National Secretary, Mrs. 
James McGill, 806 Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





The American Family and the American School* 
By WM. B. OWEN, Dean of High School, University of Chicago 


The thought that I shall try to pre- 
sent to you is not a theoretical dis- 
cussion of my own choosing, nor is 
it scientifically new. It is a thought 
that has arisen from out of my own 
experience, and what | want to do is 
to make a selection of material well 
known to all of and try to or- 
ganize it in the minds of parents and 
teachers, so that it may work out to- 
ward what we most desire, namely, 


us, 


that the next generation shall have a 
fair start in life. 

I assume we all want to do the fair 
thing by the child, and yet, it is sur- 
prising to see how many mothers are 
just mothers, not trained nor educated 
for motherhood, but mothers just be- 
The 
first teachers were the mothers in the 
home, and the best thing that could 
happen in the world to-day would be 
the carrying out of Pestalozzi’s con- 


cause children are born to them. 


ception of the careful training of 
mothers. Danger lies in the fact that 


people do not think carefully enough 
about their own responsibilities. Many 
people begin to think about the proper 
bringing up of the child only when 
there are evidences that he is already 
going to the bad. Real knowledge of 
his needs comes only when it is too 
late. 

It is of great importance to get 
clearly before us the right relation of 
the American Family to the American 
School. 

Among the things these institutions 
have in common are: 
life. 


The child is primarily a social creat- 


First, the social 


ure, born of a social group, and borne 
into a social group. 

Every bit of the child’s little body, 
from the time it responds at all, brings 
evidence in that response that it was 
created for and reacts to a social en- 
vironment. There is his helplessness 
for instance ; but for the care of father 


and mother he would perish. Any 
young animal is equipped better. The 


whole physical make-up of the child 
presupposes some one to care for him. 
He smiles, he frowns—that means 
some one to smile at or be angry 
with. He is social, body and mind, 
in fact, he couldn't build a mind, un- 
less he came into contact with other 
minds. And the kind of mind he 
builds will depend upon the kind he 
comes in contact with. He is made 
mentally and morally for social en- 
vironment. 

The family into which he is born 
is just the kind of organized social 
environment for his growth, already 
there for him, the parents necessary 
to his existence living together in a 
social world; and what he becomes 
will depend upon what kind of a 
world that family shows to him. 

Let us pick out two or three things 
that should characterize this family 
life, if it is to be the best for the 
child to grow up in. First, it should 
be characterized by an ever-present 
principle of authority, rational au- 
thority. This world is a world of 
authority. When the child leaves 
home and goes out into the world of 
society, he will find himself in a 
world of authority, and if the home 


* Address to National Congress of Mothers at New Orleans. 
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is to prepare him properly for that 
world, then the home must be a place 
of authority. To be sure he will learn 
his lesson of obedience sooner or later 
in any case. When he bumps up 
against the big world he will learn to 
stop. But between the wrong deed 
and its return upon the doer, the in- 
terval is sometimes so long that the 
boy may be lost. Take disregard of 
the laws of health, for instance, the 
excessive smoking of cigarettes or 
anything else you choose; by the time 
the result is observed, it may be too 
late to build up health again. The 
penalties are too hard in the outside 
world, the punishment too severe, and 
it is the business of the family as the 
little social group at the beginning of 
his career to take account of the little 
child and to save him for himself and 
for society. 

The American family is in danger 
of losing its control; through the 
weakness and sentimentality of the 
mothers and the hurry or indifference 
of the fathers, it is not doing what 
it ought to do, and the result will be 
read in future waste of life and loss 
of opportunity for its children. 

Rational authority is something en- 
tirely different from mere brute con- 
trol. Where rational authority pre- 
vails, it doesn’t mean that the father 
always gets his way or the mother 
hers, any more than that the child 
always gets his way. It means an 
authority that is broad-minded enough 
to take the child’s view and give it 
due weight in the consideration of a 
question. It means consultation and 
sometimes compromise, but it means 
also that always the parents stand 
ready to step in with the results of 
their experience to shield the child 


from the actual injury his unguided 
experiments might entail. 

The second thing that ought to 
characterize the family life is sym- 
pathy—an intelligent sympathy that 
should go with our rational authority. 

Sympathy is instinctive with all of 
us. We are born so that in some de- 
gree it can be called out from every 
one of us. I am going along the street 
thinking, planning, deep in my own 
affairs: I see a boy, cold, ill-clad; 
why should I begin to feel in myself 
at once the feeling that I know he has 
in himself? It is the strongest an- 
nealing force; without it the world of 
society would not hold together. And 
it is the strongest thing or the weakest 
in the government of children. It 
needs to be organized like the other 
emotions and intelligently directed to- 
ward an end. The child should grow 
up where sympathy and authority are 
the opposite poles. Parents who lose 
the sympathy of the boy or girl have 
lost the fairest chance to see what 
life can mean. 

The boy must feel that his father 
will take time to understand; it is no 
small job to understand a child; it 
means patient, lifelong study,  In- 
telligent directed sympathy reaches 
out to understand what the child is 
trying to do. Many things are indif- 
ferent morally; in such things the 
child should be allowed to have his 
way. We don’t discriminate enough. 
There are only a few things, after all, 
that we don't dare let a child do. 
Why don’t we save our “Don'ts” for 
such cases, and in others enter into 
his plans with a sympathy that draws 
him close to us, and makes obedience 
easier and more intelligent ? 

Another point that ought to charac- 
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terize child-life in the family I may 
term creative cooperation. Biology 
and psychology insist that while we 
are put into life with the raw mate- 
rials, the product is what we make of 
ourselves. 

Most people think if they are fur- 
nishing their children with elemental 
things they are doing well; and so 
they give them food and clothing im 
excess of their need and never help 
them to the more highly organized 
forms of living at all. The pity of it! 
for these higher forms are the hard- 
est to build into life unaided, and it is 
just here that children most need help; 
help to organize a finer artistic, intel- 
lectual or social life. 

From the beginning the child should 
be taught to feel that the world is full 
of great values which it can be made 
to yield to him. Instead of this he 
is brought up in an atmosphere of 
physical lyxury and abject spiritual 
poverty. Young people growing up 
in such an atmosphere are almost a 
menace to society. 

In this day of specialists, advanced 
and developed along certain lines, the 
ordinary family is likely to take the 
position that, as the parents haven't 
had a chance for these finer things, 
they cannot be expected to guide the 
children. The specialist represents a 
great step forward. We turn over to 
a few the task of acquiring certain 
knowledge or skill, not that they may 
retain it, but that it may be put at the 
service of everybody. We put these 
specialists into the schools, for the par- 
ents cannot put them into the homes. 
We put them into the school to save 
the parents the time and money that 
specialization in the homes would take, 


but their being in the school does not 
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make it impossible for parents to see 
to it that their children get all these 
higher, finer things that are offered. 
We can trust the experts to do their 
part, and it needs only the exercise of 
good common sense and a pair of eyes 
to find out whether or not our chil- 
dren are doing their part. Any par- 
ent, however uneducated himself, can 
supervise the higher education of his 
child. Go to the principal to find out 
how much time the boy ought to put 
into study, then follow him up and see 
that he does it. Look at the plain 
ordinary people who have made some- 
thing of their children: Here is a 
washwoman: She has a drunken hus- 
band and works hard all day every 
day, but she brought up her boy well. 
He went through college and is a use- 
ful citizen. 
that kind. 

tion. 


All of us know cases of 
And yet she had no educa- 
She had good common sense, 
and she stayed by the job, and so she 
succeeded. Go anywhere and ask; 
you will be told that children fail be- 
cause parents fail. 

But much of what has been said 
about the family is equally true of the 
school. Since people do have chil- 
dren who do not know how to train 
them, it is well to have big people in 
the schools. You can’t run a good 
school with a two-by-four man or 
woman at its head, Get big people 
who believe in their work, 

The most fundamental thing we 
can do for our boys and girls is to 
surround them with such influences 
that, as they grow up, they are con- 
scious of having a hold upon the sus- 
taining things of life. Such a child 


moves out into the school, into society, 
an organized individual whose life has 
been made a unified, continuous thing. 
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Department of Child Hygiene 


HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D., Editor 
THE PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FATIGUE 


The justification for clubs in these 
strenuous days is performance as well 
as “papers.”” If mothers’ clubs have 
helped more children to their “morn- 
ing tonic,” next let us hear of one 
that has secured a swimming tank 
for boys and girls all the seasons 
through. There will be more of 
health, morals, life and joy in that 
community hereafter. 


IV. Internal Cleanliness: Carious 
Teeth 

Probably 97 per cent. of school chil- 
dren have carious teeth. This means 
malodorous breath, increasing the bad 
air of school rooms. 

It means much more to the children 
having them, and is one of the most 
serious as well as most common causes 
of school fatigue and various forms 
of ill health. The decayed spots are 
nests of decomposing food and dis- 
ease-producing bacteria. 

These and bacterial toxins (poi- 
scns) swallowed undermine the gen- 
eral health, and cause other troubles 
about the throat. The poisons spread 
from the teeth to the neighboring 
glands and openings, and are a cause 
of earache, enlarged glands, catarrh, 
as well as of sore mouth, tender gums 
and toothache. The poisonous con- 
dition of the mouth makes the results 
of scarlet fever or any other illness 
worse, and increases the danger of 
car complications. 

Swallowing these virulent poisons 
impais digestion, and anzmia is al- 
most always found with decaying 
teeth. Nutrition being poor, even if 


good food is given, tuberculosis and 
every other disease find an easier vic- 
tim. 

The pain of chewing food when 
the mouth is uncomfortable causes 
children to swallow it without chew- 
ing, thus increasing indigestion and 
forming a bad habit for life. 

Physical growth is impaired, the 
nervous system is more irritable, 
mental development is hindered. 

Just as good care should be taken 
of the first teeth as of the permanent 
ones, not only for the sake of the gen- 
eral health, but because their condi- 
tion affects the permanent teeth com- 
ing in the same place. 


CAUSES 


When the health of the mother is 
poor before the child is born, or when 
the health of the child is poor, or if 
syphillis is inherited, poor teeth usu- 
ally result. 

Poor teeth are also the result of 
neglect to clean away all food particles 
before they begin to decompose, Cer- 
tain foods, especially acid foods 
(pickles), injure the teeth; ice water 
and very hot substances also. 

Lack of exercise is bad for the teeth, 
the exercise of chewing on hard sub- 
stances. The hard particles polish the 
teeth clean, and the firm pressure in 
chewing develops the jaws, increasing 
circulation to the roots of the teeth, by 
which their nutrition is improved. 

When teeth do not meet properly in 
chewing, indigestion sometimes results 
from insufficient mastication, The 
jaws are probably not developed as 
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they should be, and the teeth will de- 
Such children should 
be taken to a good dentist, who can 
alter the condition when the child is 
young, greatly to the advantage of 
both health and looks. 
PREVENTION 

Children must form the habit of 
using tooth brushes and quill tooth- 
picks in the privacy of their own 
rooms; the splinters that break from 
wooden toothpicks make them less de- 
sirable. Interest them in the structure 
of their teeth and warn them of what 


cay more easily. 


awaits neglect by showing them the 
trials of their elders, and of children 
who have poor teeth; looks as well as 
health are arguments. 

In these days of breakfast foods 
and other prepared foods too little real 
chewing is done. 

Mothers should take pains to pro- 
vide some hard and tough foods, and 
insist on food being chewed until in a 
fluid state that “swallows itself.” This 
is not easy when the habit of “bolting” 
is established, but a good digestion is 
one of the best preventives of intem- 
perance, vice and other manifestations 
of ill health, 
while in this. 


Perseverance is worth 
I know a mother who 
never gives her children anything to 
eat between meals unless they are 
hungry enough to eat a crust—for the 
teeth’s sake. 


SCHOOL DENTISTS 


Next to removing communicable 
diseases from the school, the most im- 
portant service of the medical inspec- 
tor is to see that every child’s teeth are 
put in order and kept so. This is a 
large undertaking, since hardly three 
in a hundred do not need attention. 

School dentists have for several 
years done a great deal of work in 
Germany; also in England and other 
European countries more recently, The 
number appointed in the United States 
is rapidly growing. 

In a school where there is none a 
few lectures to mothers’ clubs, and 
through them to the public by capable 
dentists, with a little tactful pushing 
can hardly fail to get dental inspec- 
tion established. 

Teachers must be interested and in- 
formed, their codperation being es- 
sential. 

When parents cannot pay for dent- 
istry, society must attend to it, for no 
child can do its best with a septic 
If tooth brushes are not a 
success at home, in some schools a 
rack and brush bearing the same num- 


mouth. 


ber are given the child who is re- 
aquired to use the brush on arriving 
in the morning and at noon. But this 
is a pity; cannot the visiting nurse 
bring it about at home? 


How to Organize Mothers’ Circles and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 
YOU CAN DO IT 
They help the Child, the Parent and the Teacher 


The pamphlet gives explicit direc- 
tions, and is now in its sixth edition. 
It will be sent for postage, 2c. 


Address National Congress of 


Mothers, 806 Loan and Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 
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The Heart History of Sophie Wright’s School 


Which for Years Kept the Light of Learning Burning Full and Free for Thousands 6f Willing 
Workers Whom Day‘s Demands Deprived of Education, With Its Closing 
Testifying to Its Triumph 


After twenty-five years of honor- 
able and soul-uplifting service to the 
community the Sophie B. Wright 
Night School. has had the word 
“Finis” written to the last page of its 
eventful history. 

It is as a woman general that the 
impression of the night school princi- 
pal seems to linger long—a woman 
ceneral marshaling her young and 
motleyed forces’for the sharp contact 
with a world battle, where even the 
brave, the alert, the earnest, the men- 
tally and morally equipped find the 
struggle a harde one, and the other 
kind only defeat*or disgraceful com- 
promise. 

During the hours of the night school, 
visitors, and there were always many 
of them—including men and women 
famous in the world’s activities— 
taught. Every minute of the hours de- 
voted to the night School were hours of 
enthusiastic devotion to instilling the 
bést she knew into the minds of those 
to whom she gave so liberally of her 
fountain of knowledge. No function, 
no social call, no meeting of the many 
organizations in which she led, no ill- 
ness ever took her from the night 
school by the fraction of one-half 
hour. Everything in her life gave way 
to it from the time when, as a girl of 
eighteen, with her one scholar, she 
started its wonderful work. It is 
small wonder now that she should miss 
it as a&mother would miss the child 
that has grown from her care to go 
out into a larger world. 


Prayerfully and tearfully was the 
closing of the night school considered. 
For a quarter of a century the school 
has given to the working boys and 
girls of the city not only its splendid 
training in the three R’s, its bookkeep- 
ing, mechanical drawing, stenography 
and other useful dids to employment, 
but its sound moral training in truth 
and justice and all that goes to make 
life worth living. 

“It has been my life,” its little 
mother said recently when she had so 
sadly decided that it was expedient to 
turn over to the city the task which 
she had so bravely and lovingly as- 
sumed. “It was my child, that night 
school, so do you wonder now that [ 
am lonely without it?” 

The story of the night school was 
ene of uphill work and many discour- 
agements, begot in bitter poverty, un- 
dertaken by a girl only eighteen years 
ci age, and the record of its splendid 
success is one in which many have 
marveled. That a girl, poor, crippled, 
frail in health and the victim of al- 
most incessant, cruel physical pain, 
should have piloted to such marvelous 
success her girlish undertaking seems 
strange to many. Some attribute it 
to the winsome personality of the 
woman, others to her gifted mentality, 
others to various causes. The answer 
Sophie Wright gives to all questions 
as to 

THE CAUSE OF ITS SUCCESS 
is a simple one. “It is God,” she says, 
“who made the night school what it 
was. 
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Certainly no human power could miust have often been hard to hold the 
have been the impetus for such won- attention of the many weary pupils in 
derful effort as she displayed. The her charge. Ordinary teachers deal 








very effort that it cost her was one of with pupils whose brains have been 
the most powerful forces in the lessons refreshed by a good night’s rest and 
that she so nobly strove to teach. It who bring to the school work revital- 
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ized energies for the most part. It is 
not so with the night school teacher, 
who has to contend with many and 
fierce difficulties. Did the boys and 
girls, men and women, feel tired, as 
they often must have done, there was 
inspiration in the sight of a pale-faced, 
frail little woman, with a tiny hand 
clasped tight over a bosom heaving 
with the distressing gasps of asthma. 
Tired, of course they were tired; she 
recognized that fact and that the 
struggle was a hard one, but she who 
gave her services so willingly was 
tired, too. It was hard to come to 
school after work hours, instead of 
resting; she knew that, and to help 
and encourage them, with no “better 
than thou” Phariseeism, she often told 
them how in her childhood she, too, 
had rebelled. She was a cripple who 
had as a child to walk on crutches. 
The way to the school was long, her 
family reduced by the ravages of war 
to comparative poverty, and there was 
a none too plentiful supply of funds 
for car fare. She would tell her tired 
boys how often and often she begged 
to be allowed to remain home and of 
how her brave little Scotch mother re- 
fused the pleading request. To the 
sturdy common sense of this mother, 
whom the night school principal loved 
better than her life, is due the splendid 
intellectuality. which is the boast of 
New Orleans and which has, so to say, 
made the night school system of New 
(Orleans a permanent institution. 

The little day school had been 
started by its principal, who was then 
too young to enter the teaching corps 
of the public schools, and soon became 
an effective means to fight the wolf 
which had been erstwhile snarling 


with persistent energy. The day school 
prospered and developed in later 
years, after many trials and hard- 
chips, into the splendid Home Insti- 
tute, which is now one of New Or- 
leans’ educational centers, and which, 
in connection with its day school de- 
partment, later added a boarding de- 
partment for its pupils. As a compan- 
ion piece to the “day school for girls” 
grew with wonderful rapidity the 
night school for boys, the work and 
income of the former helping to keep 
up the effective work of the latter. 
The night school was free. 

In the year 1897, when Miss Wright 
threw open her renovated building, 
she had over 300 pupils in the night 
school. In another year the number 
swelled to 1,000. In 1903 she had to 
turn away 300 applicants for want of 
room, but the next year she managed 
to find a place for girls for certain de- 
partments. Algebra, geometry, math- 
ematics, calculus, mechanical drawing, 
shorthand, bookkeeping and other 
studies were added, and teachers who 
could understand the languages of the 
many foreigners who came to the 
school were enlisted. 

The last year of the night school 
saw an enrollment of 1,581, and it 
passed out of existence in the full 
prime of its glory and usefulness into 
the larger keeping of the city, which 
has now eight night schools in its sys- 
tem, with a corps of over fifty 
teachers. 

It is well that this should be so, 
Sophie Wright declares, and that the 
city, able and willing, should assume 
this task, but for all that she is like a 
lonely little mother who sees her child 
go from her. 





Children’s Parties 
MARY E. MUMFORD 


is on and 
society notes in daily papers would in- 
dicate that all the world is deeply in- 
terested in the daytime and nighttime 
whirl of “social life.” And more and 
more children partake of the social ex- 
citement, if we may believe the follow- 
ing, taken from the New York Sun. 

Children’s parties in New York have 
steadily grown more elaborate, more 
numerous and more costly. 

“Ned has more engagements for 
the next ten days than I have,” said 
a Murray Hill matron, pointing as she 
spoke to the bureau of her fourteen- 
year-old son. He had made the most 
of his invitations by pinning the cards 
all over the mirror’s frame. 

“He must have a party on for every 
day,” a visitor commented. 

“More than that,” the mother an- 
swered. “In some instances he has 
three and for every day at least two, 
and in several instances he expects to 
attend two parties on the same after- 
noon. It is the same way with most 
of the youngsters I know.” 

The nine-year-old daughter of an- 
other mother was allowed to attend a 
child’s luncheon and two afternoon 
parties in one day. At one party there 
was a tree which held a present for 
every guest; at the other party the 
cotillon made the medium for 
handing gifts to every child, and at 
the luncheon every guest got a souve- 
nir. 


The so-called “season” 


was 


Roughly speaking, the holiday par- 
ties are divided into two classes, those 
with a tree and no cotillon, and those 
with a cotillon and no tree, and the 
The 


latter are the more numerous, 


guests at them are usually over eight 
years of age. 

A grandmother who was planning 
a holiday party for her motherless 
granddaughter, told a friend that she 
would far rather buy favors for a 
grownups’ than for a children’s cotil- 
lon, for the reason that the modern 
child is very critical and hard to please. 

“If the girls and boys,” said she, 
“who attend mygranddaughter’s party 
were to attend no other cotillon dur- 
ing the holidays, that would simplify 
things, but probably every one of them 
will attend at least half a dozen, and 
every one of them will compare the 
presents she gets here with the pres- 
ents she gets at all the others.” 

“Why have dancing at holiday par- 
ties ?”’ she was asked. 

“Because it’s the fashion.” The ac- 
cepted and approved schedule of holi- 
day parties just now is something like 
this: In Christmas week at many of 
the parties given for smaller children 
there is a tree, followed by general 
dancing and refreshments. In New 
Year week*there are fewer trees and 
a diminution in the number of parties 
for children under eight years. For 
older boys and girls there is no falling 
off in the number of parties until 
school reopens, and the main features 
at each of these are dancing and a 
dainty feast, and presents must be pro- 
vided. 

“Games? Out of date. Children of 
to-day don’t care for quiet games at 
a party, and active games are consid- 
ered too noisy and too hard on the 
furniture. One of the favorite holiday 
entertainments this season is a lunch- 
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Children 


eon followed by a theatre matinee ; al- 
though I do not find that small people, 
as a rule, enjoy company luncheons. 
And I have known children who did 
not at all care for the matinee. You 
see, there are so few plays which in- 
terest children.” 

Relatively, the cost of holiday par- 
ties is three or four times what it once 
was. A woman who has brought up 
an unfashionably large family of chil- 
dren had this to say of the cost: 

“When my children were young, the 
expense, comparatively, was trifling. 
Ages were not graded so carefully 
then, If there were four or five boys 
and girls in one family they were all 
asked to the same holiday party, the 
feature of which was generally a tree. 
Not often was there dancing, and the 
collation was much simpler than it is 
now. I never dreamed of having the 
services of a caterer at one of my chil- 
dren’s parties, and I gave two or three 
at least one season. Plenty of cake and 
ice cream seemed to suit the young- 
sters better than anything else, and 
this is what they got, supplemented 
with some thin sandwiches, made like 
the cake in my own kitchen, and fruit, 
candy, nuts and lemonade. That was 
all. Nowadays the collation must in- 
clude salads, a hot dish of some kind, 
and the fancy varieties of cake made 
at the confectioner’s, and it must be 
served with a good deal of formality. 

“There must be favors, too, and in- 
stead of a member of the family play- 
ing the piano if the children want to 
dance or sing, there must be two hired 
musicians at least.” 

“The American custom—the recent 
American custom, I should say—of 
a constant round of entertainments for 
very young peop!e decided me to place 
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my two young daughters in a school 
near Paris. They are 12 and 14 years 
old and formerly attended a New 
York private school. Now my sched- 
ule for them was somewhat like this: 
After school a nice long. walk with 
their nurse or an older relative, then 
any simple home recreation they liked, 
and I set their bedtime for 9 o'clock. 
I was anxious that they should live 
like children and have a chance to 
grow up with a good digestion and 
half-way decent nerves. Could I 
carry out my plans? Not at all. 

“From Monday till Saturday invita- 
tions arrived daily for the two—par- 
ties, parties, parties, they said, sure to 
close not later than 10.30; matinees, 
concerts, a drive here, and automobile 
trip there, some other kind of outing to 
go to another place—all to be taken in 
company with young friends of their 
own age. Do what I would the chil- 
dren were on the go every minute 
they were not at school, and I deter- 
mined to end it. Therefore, last sum- 
mer, when I returned from Europe, I 
left the girls over there at school. 
One thing is certain, whatever liberty 
French women may enjoy later in life, 
as young girls they must live like 
children and cut out all social engage- 
ments while at school. At the school I 
speak of healthy out-of-door exercises 
are about all the excitement pupils 
have, aside from games and dancing 
with one another. None is allowed to 
accept an invitation from outside ex- 
cept by command of her parent, and 
not always even then. 

“Like it? I don’t care whether my 
girls like it or not. I am doing this 
for their highest good, and I shall keep 
them at that or some other European 
school for the next two years. I 
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nearly always spend part of my sum- 
mers abroad anyway in order to take 
the children away fom the excitement 
of an American summer resort, and I 
shall continue to do so. 

“American women of this genera- 
tion, it is agreed, are more nervous 
than were their grandmothers, which 
is only another way of saying that 
probably the next generation will be 
more nervous than this generation is, 
sure that 
unless the social and amusement pro- 
gram of our youngsters is simplified 
a little, the nerves of future genera- 
tions will suffer still more.” 

Isn’t it a pity to destroy the sim- 
plicity of children in this way—to fill 
their minds 


and I for one am almost 


with emulation, envy, 
hatred, malice and all unchildishness ? 

I was standing in the doorway !ook- 
ing on at one of these children’s 
parties when two little maids about 
cleven years of age left the drawing- 
room and went and sat on the stairs 
behind me. Presently one of them 
said snippishly : 

“T didn’t care to come, anyway. I 
knew they wouldn’t have anything but 
that old Punch and Judy show. My 
papa is going to have real actors and 
actresses to play at my party.” 

“Ves,” sniffed the other. “and did 
you ever see such skimpy decorations? 
There isn’t even a bit of smilax in this 
hall. 
twined with roses when I give my 
birthday party.” 

They both yawned. 


I’m to have the whole staircase 


“T’d go liome,” said the first speaker, 
“but I thought I’d just stay and see 
what they are giving for presents. 
The last party I went to they just gave 
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us old paper fans. I didn’t carry mine 
home, even. They could afford some- 
thing much better than that; but 
they’re rather mean, you know.” 

So this was the children’s party to 
which I had come with the lure of 
youthful freshness and simple heart- 
edness, and this, in lesser degree of 
richness, has come to be the fashion 
for all ourchildren’s gatherings—some 
form of novel entertainment, daintiest 
ot food and a gift to every little guest. 

Back flew my thought to those 
parties of my childhood. Oh, the joy 
of the afternoons whose radiance stil! 
lingers, when little boys and girls 
came together in their best clothes and 
played innocent kissing games, or hunt 
the slipper, or danced the Virginia 
reel to the jolly piano music! And 
then the crowning glory of the supper. 
A frosted cake in wonderful pyramid 
shape, a posy on the top and a flower 
wreath around the base; the sand- 
wiches of chicken and nice white 
bread, the jel'ies in glasses, and a little 
—just a very little—candy at each 
plate. It was a gorgeous feast. There 
was no hired entertainment, no pres- 
ents. In the supreme joy of that 
heavenly afternoon a present would 
have seemed a vulgar thing, and there 
followed no flourish of society news 
proclaiming the social doings of little 
Miss So-and-So on her recent birth- 
cay; no blazoning of her pretty face 
to the public in the daily newspaper. 
The children were not in the lime- 
light. It was felt good for young 
plants to be set in the shade. 

But, dear me! That was in the 
days of Rollo and Beechnut and Mary 
Rell, wasn’t it? 
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A WORD TO 


Write your name and address 
plainly in sending subscriptions. 
Often money is received with neither 
name nor address—and you wonder 
why you do not receive your maga- 
zine. If you fail to receive the maga- 
zine, notify business manager in the 
current month. Immediate notifica- 
tion enables us to supply you and to 
trace the cause of non-receipt of 
magazine. 





Notice of expiration of your sub- 


SUBSCRIBERS 


scription is mailed one month in ad- 
vance. Prompt reply will ensure the 
prompt receipt of magazine. If you 
change your residence, remember that 
the post office does not forward sec- 
ond-class matter. .You will not re- 
ceive your magazine unless you notify 
us. 

It is the desire of editors and 
publisher to give the best service to 
subscribers. You can help us by 
complying with the above suggestions. 


A Few Facts About Infant Mortality 


By F. N. YEAGER, M.D., Department of Health, Philadelphia. 


It is only within recent years that 
the municipalities of large cities are 
awaking to the importance of attempt- 
ing to decrease the frightful mortality 
among babies. When it is realized 
that the deaths of infants under two 
(2) years of age from diarrhoea and 
enteritis alone in the State of Penn- 
sylvania equals the combined number 
of deaths from diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, bronchitis, measles and whoop- 
ing cough—is greater than pneumonia 
and almost equals the mortality at all 
ages from tuberculosis of the lungs— 
and when the truth is forced upon 
us.by competent observers that at least 
one-half of these deaths could have 
been prevented by proper food and in- 
telligent care, is it not a crime of the 
municipalities of large cities not to 
take active measures to improve this 
deplorable state of affairs? 

France, ascertaining that her death 
rate exceeded her births, realized 
the facf that the salvation of their 
country depended upon saving all the 


babies possible; therefore, fifteen 
years ago she commenced an active 
educational campaign and established 
pure milk stations and baby dispen- 
saries throughout the large cities. 
Paris alone has one hundred and fifty 
institutions of these different types 
and leads the world in this new war- 
‘are, whose aim is not destruction, but 
the saving of the innocents, who in 
time will be the bene and sinews of 
their nation! 

Until within a year there were only 
twelves cities in the United States 
which made any effort in this direc- 
tion. In most cases their efforts were 
not practical for want of thorough or- 
ganization. In this lack of success, 
however, Rochester, N. Y.. and Cleve- 
land, O., proved honorable exceptions, 
and it would be well for other cities to 
emulate. This year there are about 
eighty cities and towns which have 
some organization or measures to do 
educational work in this line. Roches- 
ter and Cleveland owe their success to 
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following the same methods and es- 
tablishing institutions similar to those 
which proved successful in Paris. 

Ordinarily we are inclined to look 
upon statistics as dry and uninterest- 
ing, but we must, however, acknowl- 
edge it to be an absolutely essential 
means of ascertaining an accurate ac- 
count of results accomplished in this 
educational work. It tells us of our 
success or failure and is highly instruc- 
tive to those interested. As an incen- 
tive to those engaged in this noble 
work, the statistics of Dr. George W. 
Goler, health officer of Rochester, N. 
Y., is cited showing the results ob- 
tained since the establishing of four 
pure milk stations in connection with 
the educational work. These stations 
were open during July and August, 
the months which yield the highest 
mortality in infants. 

The death rate in children under one 
year and from one year to five years, 
for ten (10) year periods, one before 
and the other after systematic work 
was begun in Rochester, N. Y., is as 
follows: 

It was then a city of about 140,090 
population. 


FROM 1887 TO 18606. 








July. Aug. 
Deaths under one year....... 1,010 808 
from one to five years 212 267 
1,222 1,075 
FROM 1897 TO 1906. 
During the time systematic work 


was carried out. Notice the difference 
in the mortality, notwithstanding the 
fact that the population had increased 
about 25 per cent. 


July. Aug. 
Deaths under one year....... 413 478 
from one to five years 127 125 
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This shows practically a decrease of 
50 per cent. in deaths from all causes. 
Of course, these results were not at- 
tained through the pure milk stations 
alone, but the milk supply was im- 
proved by supervision of the milk 
from the producer to the consumer, 
and the milk laws enforced. The cost 
for the four pure-milk stations for the 
months of July and August was $1,000 
—a very small sum for so much good 
accomplished in reducing the mortal- 
ity let alone the untold suffering to the 
mother and child. 

The beneficent results of this edu- 
cational campaign cannot be com- 
puted. It will tend in time to decrease 
the work of the pure milk stations and 
baby dispensaries by the fact that 
the mothers will gain a b>tter knowl- 
edge of how to care for their offspring 
and in turn transmit this knowl- 
edge to their daughters. It will in- 
crease in geometrical progression, and 
in time will tend to decrease prevent- 
able deaths without the aid of these 
itstitutions. 

Educational work of this scope is 
almost always commenced by private 
philanthropy before the city and state 
will see the necessity of doing its 
whole duty to the citizen. Success 
accomplished by private means, the 
city and state will see the needs -of 
these institutions and will give all the 
aid possible in establishing these baby- 
saving methods. 

Philadelphia has the advantage over 
many other cities in having a good 
milk supply, and in the near future, 
after all the milk laws _ recently 
enacted are enforced, a much 
proved supply will result. 
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Teaching the Boy to Save 


By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER, A.M., Ph.M., Professor of Philosophy in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College 


There is no good reason why any 
ordinary boy should not be taught to 
work and to save and finally to have 
a small bank account of his own, 
provided he be given reasonable in- 
struction in regard to the matter, 
Moreover, this instruction will prove 
in the end te be as profitable in every 
sense as that given on any other con- 
ceivable subject, for it will become a 
great moral force. 

THE APPARENT NEED OF INSTRUCTION. 

The criminal is nearly always a 
spendthrift, and while the converse 
statement is not necessarily true, 
there is something in the very nature 
of the reckless money habit that tends 
to drag one down toward wrong-do- 
ing. The published records of courts 
and prisons show that the majority of 
the men and boys found guilty of 
crimes and misdemeanors have gone 
astray as the result of an effort to 
obtain money or its direct equivalent 
by some unlawful means. Theft, for- 
gery, robbery, and the like, are most 
familiar terms in the catalogue of 
crime. The present-day records of 
the juvenile court indicate that the 
boys tried there most commonly lack 
what might be called “money sense.” 
They show little evidence of having 
been taught how to earn money hon- 
estly, and less evidence of having 
ever known from experience anything 
about saving. 

The whole fabric of our moral life 
is thoroughly inwoven with our ideas 
about Money and its purposes and 
uses; and yet we are doing little or 
nothing of a systematic character, 


either in school or out, to instruct 
growing children in reference to this 
very important matter. It is a com- 
mon thing in cities and villages to see 
boys ranging in age from five to thir- 
teen making a bee-line for the con- 
fectionery store with a nickel or dime 
just begged from a parent. This care- 
lessness is allowed to go on till about 
the adolescent period is reached, when 
suddenly the parent becomes imbued 
with the idea that it is time to have 
the lad earn some money of his own. 
In the typical case an effort is made 
to force the latter to such a conclu- 
sion, but the easy-going, free-spend- 
ing habit is now very persistent, and 
in a short time the father may be seen 
responding to the boy’s financial needs 
in the same old way. 

“This habit of getting something 
for nothing; so thoroughly formed in 
early life,” says the head of a great 
mercantile establishment, “is respon- 
sible for the speculative tendency so 
common among young men to-day. 
They want to obtain a high living with 
the least possible effort. This city is 
swarming with finely dressed young 
men who do not own the clothes they 
are wearing. I know many of them 
personally. In employing help I al- 
ways give the preference to those who 
have already saved something, for 
they are more willing to earn what 
they receive.” On being questioned 
concerning this matter, a well-dressed 
young man of 25 made this statement : 
“During the past six years, since 
graduating from a normal school, I 
have received a regular salary of $50 
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per month and board, and this [point- 
ing to a seventy-five-dollar diamond 
ring on his finger] is all I have saved 
in that time. There are eight of us 
working here at about the same wages, 
but only one is saving anything. Dur- 
ing my boyhood I was permitted to 
spend every cent that came into my 
hands, and I am doing it yet.” One 
other testimonial will represent a 
higher-salaried class of the spend- 
thrift. It follows: “For several years 
past I have made big wages, but have 
nothing but my clothes to show for 
it. In the year and a half I was on 
the road I made from $100 to $250 
per month, and had less than $50 
ahead at the end of the period. It is 
a shame, but I have always done that 
way. Was allowed to spend all I 
could get when a boy, and I don’t 
know now how to save anything.” 


SOME BOYS NOT ALLOWED ENOUGH 
MONEY 

It is often the case, especially 
among farmers, that the growing boy 
never sees any money of his own ex- 
cepting on rare occasions like the 
Fourth of July and Christmas, and 
then he regards his shining quarter as 
an object of curiosity and scarcely 
knows how to spend it. Often, in a 
case like this, it is found that the 
father is looking upon his son as a 
kind of investment to be made as prof- 
itable as possible. “This boy’s time 
belongs to me. I am at considerable 
expense for his board and clothes and 
winter schooling, and I have a right 
to require him to do all he can in re- 
turn. I had little spending- 
money during my boyhood.” This is, 
in substance, the sentiment expressed 
by a prosperous farmer. The boy was 
being exploited for the sake of the 


very 
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farm and not the farm for the sake of 
the boy, as the case should have been. 

Another false position is that often 
taken by the teacher who tries to in- 
culeate the sentiment that money- 
making is not an important affair of 
what she conceives to be the better 
life. Accordingly she neglects at op- 
portune times the discussion of prac- 
tical business affairs before the school. 
The boy may go through the school 
ranking high in his text-book work 
and yet have little or no instruction 
in these practical matters of equal im- 
portance. It is certainly somebody’s 
business to impart this knowledge, and 
unless it is done this same “smart 
boy” may be wofully lacking in what 
we may call money sense. It seems 
reasonable that teachers be held re- 
sponsible for a part of this important 
work. 

HOW SMALL BOYS MAY EARN MONEY 

This inquiry has shown that almost 
any parent that is willing and thought- 
ful and reasonably attentive to the 
matter may assist the boy to find ways 
whereby to earn a small income. But 
the effort must be persistent. It is 
not enough to tell the boy what he 
ought to do. It is at first necessary 
to find reasonable tasks for him and 
then hold him to his duty till he ac- 
quires something of a habit and a 
fondness for work. And then, it is 
not so much a question of amount 
earned as it is one of imbuing the 
lad with the spirit of industry and 
frugality. As little as ten cents a 


week actually earned may be a suffi- 
cient beginning for a seven-year-old. 
Select some little task that will be use- 
ful to him as a personal habit or that 
is helpful to some one else, and see 
that he performs it regularly and 
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punctually. Many of those questioned 
have found it practicable to pay the 
child for a while for performing some 
simple personal duty, such as combing 
his hair at stated times, putting his 
things in order, without prompting, at 
bedtime, and attending school reg- 
ularly and punctually. As soon as one 
desirable habit is acquired, shift the 
reward to another. Then there are 
always available such practical tasks 
as running errands, carrying in kin- 
dling, and doing other light chores. 
In cases where the mother does her 
own housework there are many prac- 
tical reasons why the boy should be 
taught to assist in this matter. 
Heavier duties are to be assigned with 
the advancement of age; but “let the 
beginning of this important instruc- 
tion date from the time the lad is old 
enough to count money,” says a 
father. If the ordinary father will 
show the same interest in training his 
son in these practical subjects that he 
does in training his carriage-horse to 
drive or in preparing his live-stock or 
merchandise stock for the market, 
then the boy will grow surprisingly in 
grace and morals and thrift. 

“IT never gave one of my boys a 
cent,” said a father who was success- 
ful in this home training. “From 
childhood, under my guidance, they 
always earned all they got, and thus 
learned to know the value of it.” “My 
fifteen-year-old boy is a spendthrift,” 
said another. “It simply is not in him 
to save, although I have been trying 
for three years to teach him this les- 
son.” Inquiry into this case brought 
out the fact that up to his twelfth 
year this boy had been thoroughly in- 
dulged ifi all the habits of the spend- 


thrift. The father was merely reap- 
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ing a harvest from seed sown by his 
own carelessness. 


WORK FOR THE OLDER BOY 


As the boy grows toward maturity 
he must be aided in finding work suit- 
able to his age. An easy, quick 
method of earning money is likely to 
demoralize him, rendering him dissat- 
isfied with a reasonable reward for 
what he does. Many a boy of ten or 
twelve years is spoiled for life as the 
result of having served as page in 
some legislative body at $3 per day 
while, as a matter of fact, he was not 
earning. more than thirty cents per 
day. Rather let the work required of 
the growing boy be somewhat rough 
and health-giving, and then pay him 
little more than you would any other 
boy for performing the same service. 
Practical, businesslike methods are ad- 
visable in all such cases. 

Boys living in town and city are re- 
ported to be earning small sums in 
various ways, both within and outside 
of the home; as, sawing wood, tend- 
ing gardens and furnaces, taking care 
of live-stock and business offices, 
cleaning windows, selling milk, papers 
and novelties, working on farms dur- 
ing vacation. Let the work be diffi- 
cult while it lasts, but avoid placing 
the boy to work in the midst of evil 
influences. 

It is, of course, easy to find work 
for the country boy, but many farmers 
fail to give their sons an opportunity 
to receive a money reward for a part 
of what they do. The ordinary grow- 
ing boy should not be required to be 
wholly self-supporting, even on the 
farm. The best rule reported to us 
is in substance this: Start the boy by 
giving him a small plot of ground ta 
tend, either in the field or the garden; 
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or, give him in exchange for some 
service a domestic ‘animal, such as a 
pig or a calf. In any such case direct 
him carefully and allow him only a 
reasonable share of the profits. <A 
certain farmer, a somewhat typical 
case of error, gave his twelve-year-old 
son a runty calf. The latter cared for 
the unpromising animal with much 
interest and enjoyed many happy mo- 
ments thinking how he would finally 
spend the money thus earned. In 
three years the runty calf grew into 
a fat steer and brought $60 on the 
market, but the misguided father kept 
this money and put the boy off with 
another calf. Some years later he 
wondered why his son should persist 
in leaving the farm for an untried 
field of activity. How much better to 
have given the boy the $60 so faith- 
fully earned and to have guided him 
judiciously in the use of it. It is a 
serious blow to a boy’s moral charac- 
ter to have his own father’s honesty 
thus brought into question. 

A most sensible statement, written 
by a thoughtful, judicious father, fol- 
lows:. “I always try to teach my chil- 
dren that the place to begin in any 
enterprise is at the bottom, then climb. 
Last spring my twelve-year-old boy 
expressed a desire to try to make 
some money raising chickens, and he 
asked permission to take full control 
of the flock. But he was practically 
without experience, so I suggested 
that he begin on a 
prove his ability first. 


small scale and 

I finally agreed 
that he should see how many he could 
The 
result was he got twenty-six chicks 
and sold them on the market for $7.97. 
This 


bank account which in a short time 


raise from two settings of eggs. 


sum formed the nucleus of a 
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has grown to $12. Now, I shall use 
my influence toward helping him to 
keep that account growing, be it ever 
so slow.” 


HELP THE BOY TO OPEN A SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT 

After he has been taught to work 
and to earn money honestly, then it is 
all-important that the boy be in- 
structed carefully in the matter of 
saving. Many can earn, but few can 
save. The evidence goes to show that 
a bank or trust company, usually local, 
furnishes the most common and satis- 
factory means of saving. The rela- 
tion of these institutions to the boy 
depositor is almost always one of help- 
fulness and encouragement. It mat- 
ters not how little the lad may be earn- 
ing, see that he saves a portion of it. 
Give him a toy bank at first, and as 
soon as he has accumulated a half- 
dollar or more have it placed to his 
credit in a bank of deposit. Develop 
his interest in the matter by talking to 
him and by taking him to the bank 
with you, where he may see the papers 
made out. On the writing-stand in 
the bank will be found deposit slips. 
In the proper blank spaces on one of 
these write the date, the boy’s name, 
and the amount to be deposited. 
Hand this slip to the teller and he 
will do the rest. Try to develop in 
the young financier’s mind some rea- 
sonable purpose for which this money 
is being saved, and lead him by de- 
grees to have fond anticipations of its 
final use. When practicable, have the 


boy’s savings deposited in an institu- 
tion that allows interest on such ac- 
counts, explaining to him just how 
money grows when bearing interest. 
Some banking institutions will offer 
as an investment small interest-bear- 
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ing securities, sometimes netting the 
purchaser as high as five per cent. or 
more. 

OTHER MEANS OF SAVING 

In the home town or city there is 
often a local building and savings as- 
sociation in which a share can be se- 
cured for the boy. Fifty to sixty 
cents paid in monthly will, at the end 
of about ten years, amount to $100. 
One judicious father who is following 
this plan reports: “This is a splendid 
thing. As a result of watching this 
account grow my _ children have 
learned much about the practical uses 
of money.” Let the parent investigate 
this means of saving. 

One of our printed questions was: 
“How do you train the boy to hold 
part of his earnings in the face of 
temptation to spend?” Many have 
found this the most serious part of the 
whole problem. Others have reported 
effective methods, such as: “Do not 
permit him to hang around the stores 
too much with money in his pocket.” 
Running at will upon the streets and 
into the stores is the boy’s first step 
on the road to financial recklessness. 
“Give him, say, a quarter, and send 
him to the store to spend a stated part 
of it with the understanding that he 
is to return with the balance.” Do 
not be too close with him. A grow- 
ing boy should be permitted to in- 
dulge that “sweet taste’’ reasonably 
often, but on some occasions he must 
be argued into passing the attractive 
shop or store without yielding to his 
desire to spend. Much urging and 
explaining may be required at first, 
but in time he will learn to carry his 
own money and to spend a part of it 
reflectively while he is holding back 
a certain portion to place in his savy- 


ings account. The youth that can do 
this is well on the road to financial in- 
tegrity, and his moral strength and 
self-respect are also much enhanced. 

Some have found it advisable to 
have the boy begin early to call his 
savings account a “college fund.” He 
is thus led to realize while young that 
he is at work helping to shape his own 
career. He may thus be enabled to go 
through college without having to 
stop and work for funds. Some have 
reported it a very satisfactory plan to 
take out for the boy, say, at ten years 
of age, a twenty-year endowment in- 
surance policy, and to require him to 
assist in making the payments. By 
the time the college period is reached 
he may realize enough cash upon the 
policy to meet his necessary expenses. 
TEACH THE BOY TO SPEND JUDICIOUSLY 

By degrees the boy acquires suffi- 
cient self-resistance to enable him to 
return from the store with some 
money in his pocket. This is his first 
step in wise expenditure, for it is cer- 
tainly indicative that he is proceeding 
thoughtfully. One father . inculcates 
this first lesson by giving his young 
son the usual weekly allowance only 
on condition that he has kept and 
saved for his bank account a stated 
portion of the sum received the pre- 
ceding week. Try paying your eight- 
year-old boy, say, forty cents each 
Monday morning for the performance 
of certain reasonable home tasks, with 
the specific arrangement that he may 
spend fifteen cents of it as he pleases 
while the remaining twenty-five cents 
is to be brought back Saturday even- 
ing either to go into his savings ac- 
count or to be invested under your 
direction. 


Explain to your children the source 
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of your own income (if you are not 
ashamed of it) and the fact that there 
is a limit to the ordinary bank ac- 
count. Many children believe that 
you simply have to go to the bank and 
ask for it in order to obtain money. 
Talk over occasionally with the boy 
the family expense account, especially 
that relating to himself, with now and 
then an expression of the pleasure you 
take in planning and working and 
spending for him so long as he is 
worthy of it. Take him with you on 
your shopping errands once in a while 
and give him some practical lessons in 
spending judiciously. Thus he will 
gradually grow reasonable and sym- 
pathetic in regard to the family bud- 
get, and amply considerate of the way 
in which his own money should be 
used. Provide a_ suitable account 
book and teach him how to keep a 
record of all his receipts and expendi- 
tures. 
PRACTICAL LESSONS IN GIVING 

In the course of all this instruction, 
guard with care against miserliness. 
The ultimate aim of this teaching is 
not that of qualifying the coming man 
to accumulate wealth, but it is that of 
developing in the youth moral self- 
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efficient 
Then, he will naturally 
become initiated into a_ successful 
business career. The man who is 
provident and careful in husbanding 
his resources has a great advantage 
over his financially incompetent neigh- 
bor in such matters as true kindliness, 
rational generosity, and high spiritual- 
ity. So, teach the child from the be- 
ginning some little acts of altruism. 
What he has is not to be regarded as 
existing for his own sake so much as 
for the sake of what he can achieve 
with it by way of making the world 
a worthier place of habitation. Doubt- 
less every ordinary parent believes in 
some such good thing as the Sunday- 
school, the benevolent society, and the 
charity and relief associations. One 
or more of these will offer an oppor- 
tunity for training the boy to give his 
mite systematically to a worthy pur- 
pose. Reason with him gently and 
enlist his interest in buying a present 
occasionally for another member of 
the family, or for some deserving per- 
son outside the home circle. Remem- 
ber, however, that over-generosity is 
one of the characteristic follies of the 
spendthrift. 


and an otherwise 
personality. 


reliance 


[The above paper is published by permission of the author, who will furnish printed copies at one cent each ] 


Why fret thee, soul, 


For things beyond thy small control. 
For needed things that thou canst do? 
What e’er thou canst help—help! 
What eer thou canst not, with no useless worry bear; 
Two things at least then, Soul need never cease thee care. 
Tell Him about the heartache 
And tell Him the longings too, 
Tell Him the baffled purpose 
When we scarce know what to do. 
Then leaving all our weakness 
With the One Divinely strong; 
Forget that we bore the burden 


And carry away the song. 











Big Jim and Little Jim 


By HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 


Mrs. Hennipen halted at the door 
and glanced back over her shoulder, 
and asked: “Do you think you can 
manage him when it comes bedtime, 
Jim?” 

The figure crouched over the paper, 
slowly disentangled itself, rose, slapped 
its breast, and gave vent to a sniff of 
scorn before remarking: ‘How can 
you ask it, Isabella? How can you 
for one moment falter, tarry to ask 
me—me, Hennipen, can I manage a 
six-year-old when it comes bedtime ?” 

“But he is so exuberant, so bubbling 
over with exhilaration, buoyancy, you 
see 





“If he was a human geyser bubbling 
like a siphon of carbonated water, still 
I would manage him. Manage a little 
snub of a kid! Humph! Don’t I run 
a foundry where one hundred souls 
pound sand? Oh! rest you easy on 
that score, Isabella; I’ll manage Jim- 
my all right!” 

“But it may come hard, dear. Use 
the utmost patience with the little 
angel. I—I really think I should not 
go and leave you, after all.” 

“But you must go. You have been 
looking forward to this visit with your 
sister Kate for six months; and you 
shall have it if I have to call in the 
police when it comes bedtime. Away 
with you to the car! And ta-ta! You 
need not return until morning.” 

“And if you should happen to want 
me, please call me up by ‘phone. Now, 
you will exercise the utmost patience 
with the cherub? You must recollect, 
you were a little boy once yourself. 
Well, I am going.” 

The door closed behind Mrs. Henni- 


pen, and Big Jim was alone with his 
fancies. 

“Woman, woman, you make me 
tired! Can a two hundred-pounder 
manage a little sixty-pound runt? 
Preposterous! Well, I guess I can!” 

After reading a few moments Jim 
Hennipen laid aside his paper and 
looked at the clock. “Eight minutes 
of eight, and if I remember right Jim- 
my has been in the habit of retiring at 
eight. I wonder what has become of 
the cherub? Jimmy+—Jimmy, I say! 
Come to papa this minute!” 

But there was no response to Hen- 
nipen’s command roared through the 
hall from the library door. He stepped 
to the top of the stairs, and called: 

“Jimmy, Jimmy, Jim! Come up 
here at once, you little rascal, and 
go to bed! Do you hear me? If you 
don’t come at once, [’1I—I’II——” 

“Coming, papa!” interrupted the 
voice of the little fellow from below. 
Jimmy ran up the stairs, darted by 
his father, rushed into the library and 
plumped himself into the easy chair, 
and said gleefully: “It’s great, pop! 
Say, she beats all the boys telling 
stories. Goblins got two boys, giants 
got four, and a big black man with a 
club as long as a lamp-post got ten, 
and say !—ain’t she. bully ?” 

“Humph! The cook’s been stuffing 
your little brain full of nonsense. But 
you'll soon forget all that tommyrot 
when you get to bed—and that’s right 
now, son.” 

“But I can’t go to bed, not till she 
comes—mamma I mean, you know. 
Got to say my prayers right down by 
her knee, you know, papa.” 
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“Well, you'll hustle into your nighty 
and tumble right into your little bunk 
this time, Jim.” 

“What? Got to pray first, papa. | 
can’t never get to bed ‘less I do—” 

“Well, crawl into that garment; 
there it is on the radiator. Now—” 

“You got to unbutton me—here is 
the first one. Now, 
man, beggar man, 


‘rich man, 
thief—’” 

“What under the sun are you doing, 
boy ?” 


por or 


“Saying buttons, that’s all. 
do it when I am undressing, and— 
stop tickling. It’s mean to do that. 
I'll tell—now stop! Oh, oh!” 

“Then you stand still. I can’t help 
tickling you if you wiggle so. Hang 
that button!” 


Always 


“Did the goblins chase you when 
you was a little boy like me?” 
“No—yes, if I didn’t stand still. 


Now romp out of your duds’and slide 
into this—and there you are, son, a!! 
ready for bed.” 

The pretty little white-robed figure 
stood prim and sedate before Henni- 
pen. 


sion, 


There was a sweet, mild expres- 
dimples in the cheeks, and be- 
half-opened lips pearly 
Hennipen had been too busy 


tween the 
teeth. 
during his life since Jimmy came into 
it to bother or care about getting the 
little fellow ready for bed. Now, this 
affair all seemed like some new and 
pleasing feature, arid he liked it. 

“Why, why don’t you do it, papa? 
She does always.” 

“Do what, Jimmy? I’ve put you 
into your nighty all right, and but- 
toned you up safe and tight. Why 
don’t I do what?” 

The pretty face was upturned to 
Hennipen’s. <A finger was 
pressed to the white forehead, and the 


slim 
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little lad said: “Right here is where 
my darling does it. It makes me 
dream of-her and beautiful angels. | 
can’t sleep “less she does it. She’s my 
dearest, lovely, sweet darling!” 

Hennipen looked down at the pure 
face, and a something laid hold of his 
heart as though invisible fingers 
pressed its strings. “Jimmy, what 
does she do?” he whispered softly, 
drawing the white figure closer. 

“Kisses me because she loves me 
best of all in the world—” 

“Better” than papa, dear?” 

Olr! but that sounds so funny. It’ s 
not like she‘loves me. I am her: little 
boy, you'kniow.* You are her. Big-Jim. 
When she: kisses you it ain’t like she 
kisses:me.” 

Henshint drew the boy close to him 
and kissed the pure, white forehead. 

“Gee! That was a smack. Where 
did you learn to kiss litt'e boys? Did 
your mamma kiss you when you was 
little and went to bed, papa?” » 

“Yes—yes; long ago.” ’ 

“But I'never saw your mamma: My 
mamma’s:‘mamma, Grandma Smithers, 
you know, I’ve seen her lots of times. 
She lets me do just what I like: when” 
I. visit her. Papa, when will I -see 
your mamma? I want to see her. I 
know I shall love her, oh, so much! 
Can't I go and see her?” 

“Hush, child! You will see her 
sometime; but not for a long, long 
time, dearest. She went away when 
—when I was a little boy like you.” 

“You was lonesome then, papa, 
wasn’t you? What made her go way 
and leave her little boy?” 

“The angels called her, child. Yes, 
I was lonesome and—but there, there! 
Now slip away to your bed.” 

“T’ll kneel right down here and pray 
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by you, papa. Oh! how funny it 
seems to do it by you! You always 
read when I pray. Now, put your 
hand on my head, just like my darling 
does. Mustn’t speak a word.” 

And Hennipen saw a glimpse of 
Heaven when the little figure knelt at 
his knee; and his ears heard music 
such as never before they had heard; 
and his heart’s harp was touched by 
angelic fingers from the far-away 
shores as litt!e Jim said his prayers in 
a voice that was soft as summer’s 
sweetest zephyrs. 

“And now, papa, let me sit on your 
lap— But she does before I get 
sleepy. There, now we are both in 
the big easy-chair. It’s just next to 
being with my darling. Now go on!” 

“Go on with what, child?” 

“Why, don’t you know? I mean 
the story about the little baby in the 
manger. Tell me all about it—the 
wise men who saw the star in the sky 
—the star led them to the manger, 
you know. Mamma tells me _ that 
sweet story every night. I just love 
it better than all the other ones. I 
never get tired hearing it. Now go 
on. I'll keep still as a mouse.” 

But Hennipen hesitated. Life and 
its affairs had come between him and 
the beautiful story. Many of its 
strongest as well as sweetest points 
had faded away from his mind. Ah! 
He hesitated so long that the boy 
lifted his eyes and said as he took hold 
of his fingers : 

“T’ll tell you all about it, papa.” 

And the minutes sped along while 
the prattling voice told the sweet old 
story of the Nativity. And it was told 


- 


as the listener had never before heard 
it from human lips—not from the lips 
ot the most powerful divines in the 
world. And the man of the busy 
world drank in every word; and his 
soul was lifted as on pinions of glori- 
fied light as the divinity of it was 
spread before him in all its beauty. 
When the words came slower and 
more slow, andthe waxen_ lids 
drooped, and the little boy drifted into 
dreamland, Hennipen felt that he was 
a different man. 

“And a little child shall lead them” 
fell from the strong man’s lips as he 
held the boy close to his beating heart. 

The clock ticked away the moments ; 
but Hennipen still sat there in the 
easy-chair with Jimmy in his arms. 
And after an hour had passed, the 
iront door was opened; there came 
the sound of steps on the stair. The 
library door was opened softly, and 
Mrs. Hennipen came in. She smoth- 
ered the exclamation of surprise as 
she drew nearer and looked down 
wpon the faces. 

“My two Jims—both gone to sleep. 
God bless them both!” 

Lightly she pressed a kiss upon the 
boy’s forehead. He only murmured 
in his sleep. He dreamed an angel 
kissed him. She kissed the man’s 
forehead. He started—he dreamed his 
mother kissed him. He opened his 
eyes; he glanced from his wife to the 
little face upon his breast. And then 
he said softly: 

“Go to bed, Isabella. Let me hold 
him here until he awakens. I am in 
Heaven now.” 


“Be not too hasty to trust and admire the teachers of morality! they discourse like 


angels, but they live like men.” 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





Fresh Air for Babies 


By CHARLES DORAN 


An old French axiom, “Too much 
care kills,” could often be applied to 
some young mothers in the care of the 
baby. 

The fear of a draft and the precau- 
tion taken to guard against it often 
lead the mother into the grave error 
of keeping her baby in an overheated 
room, in which the fresh 
necessary to the growth and health- 
fulness of the child is debarred an en- 
trance. The room is kept closed lest 
the free access of air might cause a 
draught and the child contract a cold. 
The thought that it is impure air, air 
allowed to remain for hours at a time 


ozone so 


instead of the fresh, cool and bracing 
air never enters the heads of many 
young mothers; the result is the total 
exclusion of pure air and the preser- 
vation of the foul air in the room. 
The young child, like the virgin plant, 
needs plenty of pure air and will 
wither, as the plant does, without it. 
Many a child to-day has weak lungs, 
suffers from catarrhal and throat trou- 
bles due to “too much care” upon the 
part of its parent; it is rendered weak 
by being prohibited to have at the 
time it most needs it the fresh air, the 
very life and growth to the young 
one. Mothers will tremble at the 
thought of their child being exposed 
to a draft, and yet place the little life 
in greater danger by far by forcing it 
to sleep in a room whose atmosphere 
is laden with impurities as the result 
of hours in 


which every exit for 


the going out of the foul air and the 


entrance of the fresh air is closed up 
tight. A child should never be al- 
lowed to sleep in a room whose win- 
dows have been closed a longer period 
than three hours, and not permitted to 
remain where the air has been left un- 
changed a longer time than four 
hours. It is not the abundance of 
fresh air, but the scarcity of fresh air 
that is to be feared for the child. 
Too often the old belief, “No air 
without some draughts,” prevails, and 
a child is kept for hours, perhaps even 
for days at a time, if the weather is 
bad, within walls where the air is so 
impure that, were it possible to gather 
up a handful of it, it would be found 
to contain enough poisonous matter 
to kill a regiment or disease a whole 
army. 

There is, then, a wisdom in the 
French saying, ““Too much care kills,” 
and it is this too much care to exclude 
from the child’s life what is most 
essential to its growth and strength 
that is responsible for so many pale 
faces, contracted chests and _ listless 
eyes in the little ones we love so, and 
would all of us wish to see as the 
most of them, yea the far greater part 
of them have an inherent right to be 
—rosy cheek, full chested, sparkling 
eyed children. Prudence is a wise 
master to serve, but how often do we 
really know how to serve him best. 
Surely, is not our precaution fre- 
quently as dangerous as lack of pre- 
caution when good common sense is 
sacrificed to foolish fears and dreads. 


One of the most pathetic sights in the world is that of youth without ideals, with 
sordid interests instead, with a standard of material possessions and a desire to attain 
success because of what it will bring, rather than because of merit. 


Mrs. THeEoporeE W. Birney. 
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PARENTHOOD AND RACE CULT- 
URE, AN OUTLINE OF EUGENICS, 
by Caleb Williams Salleeby, M.D. The 
whole of this book is concerned with 
parenthood. We quote some paragraphs 
which denote the valuable thoughts it con- 
tains : 

The fundamental method by which in- 
fantile mortality may be checked is by the 
elevation of motherhood. Mr. John Burns 
said, “you must glorify, dignify, and purify 
motherhood by every means in your 
power.” Parenthood is sacred. We are 
about to discover that the true politics is 
domestic, since there is no wealth but 
life, and life begins at home. We are going 
to have the right kind of life born, and we 
are going to take care of it when it is 
born. We shall raise a generation which 
looks upon the ordinary money-changing 
politicians as an impudent public nuisance, 
and the brutal brazen-mouthed Imperialist, 
shouting about the Empire which his very 
existence is sufficient to condemn, whilst he 
pockets the profits of the sale of alcoholic 
poison to babies and mothers of future 
babies, as a thing to despise. 

Primarily the body of woman is the tem- 
ple of life to come, and therefore, as we 
shall some day teach our girls, the holy 
of holies. Without going further into this 
matter now, it may be suggested that a 
cardinal principle of practical importance 
is involved. It is that the individual de- 
velopment of woman, their higher educa- 
tion, their self expression in works of art 
and thought and practice, cannot safely be 
carried ‘to the point at which motherhood 
is compromised, else the race in question 
will necessarily disappear and be replaced 
by any race whatsoever, the women of 
which continue to be mothers. There are 
women of the worker-bee type whom this 
argument annoys intensely. No one wants 
them to be mothers. 

The time will come when there is a radi- 
cal “transvaluation,” as Nietzsche would 
say, of the two fashions in which a father 
“leaves” something to his children. When 
a question is asked on this head nowadays, 
we mean, foolishly enough, to inquire how 
much money the father left his child, and 
we say of a man that he has “inherited” 
fortune. This kind of “inheritance” may 
or may not be desirable as a social institu- 
tion, but we can see plainly enough that 
it may and often does work in an anti- 
eugenic fashion. The gilded fool is swal- 
lowed by the maiden whose native sense 
would have rgjected such a pill without its 
coat, and so the most pitiable degenerate 
becomes the father of his like. This point 
will be alluded to later. The present argu- 
ment is that when a father “left” his chil- 


dren, we should really desire to learn what 
he gave them when he was still alive and 
begot them. These vital, or mortal, char- 
acters which they. inherit—shall we say 
good health or insanity—are of incalculably 
more moment to them as individuals than 
any monetary fortune, and of incalculably 
more moment for the future. Yet again 
is it true that there is no wealth but life, 
and the best “fortune” or wealth that you 
can leave your children is sane and vigor- 
ous life? 

The present type of education is a curse 
to modern childhood and a menace to the 
future. The teacher who cannot tell 
whether a child is doing well without form- 
allv examining it, should be heaving bricks, 
but such a teacher does not exist. In 
Berlin they are now learning that the de- 
pression caused by these emetics, called 
examinations, for which the best physical 
parallel is antimony, often lead to child 
suicide—a_steadily-increasing phenomenon, 
mainly due to educational over-pressure 
and worry about examinations. 

Short of such appalling disasters, how- 
ever, we have to reckon with the existence 
of this enormous amount of stupidity, 
which those who fortunately escaped such 
education in childhood have to drag along 
with them in the long struggle towards the 
stars. This dead weight of inertia lamenta- 
bly retards progress. 

What we understand. or misunderstand, 
by education should begin approximately 
when the child is seven. The first seven 
years of life should really have the terms 
of childhood confined to them, for there is 
a natural term so indicated. The growth 
of the brain is a matter of the first seven 
years almost wholly. It grows relatively 
little after that period; and until that is 
completed the physical apparatus of mind 
is not ready for educational interference. 
Without any such interference, and with 
merely the provision of conditions, physical 
and mental, for its spontaneous develop- 
ment, the brain of the seven year old will 
suffice for surprising things—so surprising 
that if their evolution were possible under 
any system of schooling practiced before 
that date, we should applaud it as ideal. 
Probably there is no such system—much 
less any that will improve on the spontane- 
ous process. 

We shall expect limitless results from 
education provided that one packs early and 
tightly and carefully enough. It is this 
erroneous conception which rules us and 
daily betrays us in practice. If, however, 
we think of education as the provision of 
an environment, capable of creating noth- 
ing, but merely of causing the expression 
or the repression of potential characters in- 
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herent in the individual educated, then we 
shall begin to recast our methods on the 
lines determined by this truth. Yet, 
further, we shall begin to understand the 
cardinal truth, one of the many platitudes 
which we have yet to appreciate, that “you 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” 

Eugenics and Woman :—Take, again, the 
woman question. No one will deny that in 
many of its gravest forms, especially in its 
economic form, and the question of the em- 
ployment of women, wisely or horribly, this 
depends (to a degree which few, I think, 
realize) upon the fact that there are now, 
for instance, 1,300,000 women in excess in 
this country. Is it then proposed, the 
reader will say, by means of race culture 
to exterminate the superfluous woman? 
Indeed, no. But is the reader aware that 
Nature is not responsible for the existence 
of the superfluous woman? There are 
more boys than girls born in the ratio of 
about 103 or 104 to 100: and Nature means 
them all to live, boys and girls alike. If 
they did so live, we should have merely the 
problem of the superfluous man, which 
would not be an economic problem at all. 
3ut we destroy hosts of all the children that 
are born, and since male organisms are in 
general less restraint than female organ- 
isms, we destroy a disproportionate number 
of boys, so that the natural balance of the 
sexes is inverted. Unlike ancient socie- 
ties we largely practice male infanticide. 
Can the reader believe that there is any per- 
manent and final means of arresting this 
wastage of child-life, with its singular and 
far-reaching consequences—other than the 
elevation of parenthood, on the principles 
that race culture enjoins, even wholly apart 
from the question of the selection of 
parents? We shall not succeed in keeping 
all the children alive (with a trivial number 
of exceptions), thereby abolishing the su- 
perfluous woman by keeping alive the boy 
who should have grown up to be her part- 
ner, until we greatly reduce the birth-rate: 
as it must and will be reduced when the 
ideal of race-culture is realized, and no 
child comes into the world that is not al- 
-eady loved and desired in anticipation. 

In working for reduction of infant mor- 


tality we must work through and_ by 
motherhood. 

THE CHILD AND HIS RELIGION, 
by George E. Dawson. The aim of the 


hook is to suggest the principal elements in 


The supremacy of the Anglo-S 
developed to a marked degree. 
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axon is due to his love of home, 
It is this inherent characteristic which will eventually 
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the child’s religious nature and training. 
The first chapter treats of interest as the 
fundamental dynamic factor in life and 
growth. The second chapter considers the 
child’s natural religious reactions to its en- 
vironing world as modes of such interest. 
The third chapter gives the results of an 
inducive study of children’s interest in the 
Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the 
principles thus brought to light to the gen- 
eral problem of religious education. 

The book is not a systematic treatise on 
the psychology of the child nor on religious 
education. It is believed, however, that it 
presents many essential principles that 
have not elsewhere been so fully worked 
out. Its subject matter is the outgrowth 
of many years’ investigation of the religious 
life of the child. It includes results ob- 
tained from the constant observation of in- 
dividual children extending over a period 
of years, as well as a somewhat wide study 
of groups of children in the public schools 
and Sunday schools. Much that is stated 
summarily rests upon data carefully col- 
lected and evaluated. The book is not in- 
tended to present plans and specifications 
for practical workers to be guided by in 
preparing to teach a class of children. It 
is intended rather to suggest points of view 
and principles which may stimulate inde- 
pendent thought and inquiry along lines 
that will make teaching a well ordered and 
intelligent process. Such points of view 
and principles have their sanction, it is 
believed, in well established scientific facts 
and theories, and should therefore be help- 
ful to those who feel that religion is a part 
of a rational life-process and that it ought 
to minister more effectively than it does 
in the development of civilization. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND HIGHER LIFE, 
by William A. McKeever, Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Cloth binding, mail- 
ing price, $1.00. This book discusses in 
full detail the applications of Psychology 
to everyday living. 

From the Introduction: 

“What makes this world so dreary for 
many of its inhabitants is the poverty and 
meanness of everv-day thoughts. They 
lack spontaneity. They live a life of shreds 
and patches simply because they do not 
know how to recognize their mental forces 
in such a way as to make them productive 
of life-giving thought. Practical mind- 
training ought to bring about this better 
result.” 
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turn back into the home, the tide of femininity which is streaming outward in search 


of a career. 
the fireside. 


Too many women are seeking careers whose highest duty claims them at 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The tenth annual convention of the 
California Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations was held in Los 
Angeles November toth and 1ith. Two 
hundred and sixty-four delegates were in 
attendance. 

The Cambria Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has the largest membership, with 136 
on its roll of members. Thirty-five new 
circles have been added to the Congress 
during the past year. 

Addresses were given by Mrs. W. W. 
Murphy, the President, Mrs. Chalmers 
Smith, Superintendent Moore, Rev. Mat- 
thew Simpson Hughes, President Newlin, 
of Whittier College, and Mrs. W. W. 
Housh. 

Mrs. Chalmers Smith was _ re-elected 
President, Corresponding Secretary Mrs. 
Frank Blair. 

An interesting account of the helpful 
work of the Congress in one school is the 
establishment of a day nursery. 

The “Little Mothers” down at the 
Utah street school have been made very 
happy little matrons, because the burden of 
cares has been lifted from their young 
shoulders by kind and loving real mothers. 

A day nursery has been established at 
the school, through the efforts of the 
Mothers’ Congress, and the “Little 
Mothers” may study their lessons unbur- 
dened with the care of a baby. 

One lucky day, Mrs. Mapel visited the 
Utah street school to give to the mothers 
her little talk on “Home Economics,” but 
when she got there and saw the babies who 
were attending school with their “Little 
Mothers,” and heard the wonderful! story 
of these patient little guardians, she forgot 
all about “Home Economics” and imme- 
diately began to talk about babies and to 
devise ways and means for their comfort 
and that of the wonderful “Little Mothers.” 

The “Day Nursery,” which has been es- 
tablished, is the result of that visit, for 
Mrs. Mapel told the Mothers’ Congress 
that there was a crying need for it, and 
she was made chairman of a committee, 
which was put to work to establish it. 

The day nursery has been established 
several weeks, and is a wonderful success. 
Twelve babies are in daily attendance 
there. The room is furnished with a 
couch, a number of little beds, two go- 
carts and a lot of toys. A Russian woman 
has been secured as a nurse for the babies, 
and is paid a salary by the Congress. 
While the babies laugh and coo and nap, 
the “Little Mothers” are left free for their 
studies, and they make the best of their 
time, for they are very anxious to learn. 

The little Russian girls, patiently and 
lovingly nursed the babies of the family 
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while they studied their lesson in school— 
little girls, who were hardly more than 
babies themselves, some of them not more 
than eight years of age. 

These children could not have attended 
school, because they were obliged to care 
for the babies while their mothers went out 
to work to help support the family, had 
Miss Alice Cushing, principal of the Utah 
street school, not gone to the homes after 
the children, and told them to bring the 
babies along with them to school, as long 
as it was the only way, and she and the 
other teachers would help take care of the 
mites. 

Miss Cushing realized what a hard strug- 
gle these “Little Mothers,” who were al- 
ready giving up their childhood, would 
have in after life, when they were obliged 
to face the world, if they were not given 
a chance, at least, to learn to read and 
write. 

It was two years ago that the babies of 
the Utah street district first began to at- 
tend school, and every day since they and 
their “Little Mothers” have been prompt 
and regular scholars. 

Miss Cushing’s own little office was 
turned over for the babies’ use as a sleep- 
ing room when they took their afternoon 
nap, and inverted kindergarten tables made 
the cosy cradles in which the babies slept. 
As many as six have been asleep in the 
little office at one time, while the principal 
tip-toed softly in and out, on her round of 
duties, to see that they were carefully cov- 
ered. If any one of them awakened before 
the “Little Mother” could be sent for, Miss 
Cushing, who knows the little endearing 
Russian terms and the unpronounceable 
Russian names of each of the _ babies, 
coaxed the fretful one into smiles and good 
humor. 

But this is all changed now, through the 
efforts of the Mothers’ Congress. The 
“Little Mothers” may now bring their 
babies to school, and they are turned over 
to the good nurse in the day nursery, and 
the little mothers are left free to study, 
and their recess time may be spent in 
healthful play. Good, pure milk is pro- 
vided for the infants at the day nursery. 
Before it was established cold tea is what 
they thrived upon. 

Every one who has ever had the experi- 
ence knows that teaching school is not a 
very easy task. Miss Cushing says it must 
be perfectly lovely merely to teach without 
having to nurse the babies. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Congress of Mothers held 
the third annual meeting at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Atlanta, from November 2oth 
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to 22d, inclusive. All of the sessions were 
well attended and great interest was mani- 
fested, The City Congress of Atlanta en- 
tertained, both on Saturday and Monday, 
by serving luncheon at the church. The 
Governor and Mrs. Joseph Brown also 
entertained the officers and delegates at 
an evening reception at the Executive 
Mansion on Peachtree street. On Sunday 
the entire day was taken up by the Con- 
gress. A special sermon on child culture, 
by the Reverend Dr. Daniels, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, was delivered in the 
morning. In the afternoon the speakers 
were Mrs. Trey, of Atlanta, on Sunday- 
schools; Miss Broadnox, on the Kinder- 
garten; Mr. Logan, of the Associated 
Charities, on the work of child rescue, and 
by Probation Officer Gloer, on the work-of 
the Juvenile Court. In the evening Mr. 
Crawford Jackson, chairman of the Ju- 
venile Protective Association, addressed the 
audience on the subject of “The Way- 
ward Child.” Mr. Jackson spoke about the 
proper relation between parents and _ chil- 
dren—the distinguishing character of the 
mother instinct, which was sympathy— 
and said the Church and State were guilty 
of many errors in their dealings with de- 
fective and criminal juveniles. 

On Monday morning Mrs. J. R. Little 
opened the program by speaking on “Con- 
scious Motherhood.” Dr. Roberts, the 
medical examiner of the public schools, 
told of the troubles encountered .by the 
free medical inspector now provided by 
the public school. In speaking of the 
physical condition of the children he said 
there were a greater number of children 
with skin diseases in the North than in 
the South, due to the mixture with for- 
eigners in the schools of the thickly popu- 
lated districts in the North. The South 
has very few foreigners and there is more 
out-of-door living. 

Miss Orcutt, of Savannah, spoke on the 
necessity of playgrounds. Miss Allen, of 
Atlanta, introduced a folk dance illustrat- 
ing spinning and weaving. This was given 
by the young Kindergarten teachers and 


was most interesting. Rev. Mr. Hogue, 
who has a boys’ school at Chapel Hill, 
South Carolina, gave a most interesting 


address on children’s play and playgrounds. 
After the reports of committees were 
given the Congress adjourned. The place 
of the next meeting of the State Congress 
will be decided upon later. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Athens has three Mothers’ Circles known 
as the Mothers’ and Teachers’ Codperative 
Clubs, where the education of the mother 
and the welfare of the child are brought to- 
gether in a harmonious way. Athens has 


also the Nautabala Club, dealing with the 
problems of the mill people. 
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has five Mothers’ Circles in as many pub- 
lic schools and factory settlements. One 
of them, known as the East Highlands Club, 
is doing special work for children’s play- 
grounds. 


CEDARTOWN 


has a School Improvement Association 
formed of women. It has enrolled 
seventy-five (75) members, who provide 
clothing and school fees for children who 
could not otherwise attend school. 

West Point 

This club is trying to im- 
prove hygienic condition of schools and 
homes. The President is Mrs. J. R. Little, 
of Atlanta. 


just organized, 


ATLANTA. 


The Atlanta branch of Georgia Congress 
of Mothers was organized in March, 1909. 
This branch gave four lectures during the 
summer by different specialists on children 
—their care and development. Atlanta has 
also a Central Club which has for its ob- 
ject the study of the child. At present 
Miss Broadnox, a special Kindergarten in- 
structor, is giving a series of talks on 
Froebel’s mothers’ play. There is also a 
large Mothers’ Circle, composed of the 
members of Trinity Methodist Church, 
and one in Inman Park, a suburb of At- 
lanta, who are at present engaged in sew- 
ing for an emergency wardrobe for the 
use of the Associated Charities of Atlanta, 
a work much needed and appreciated. 

Covington, Hancock, Sparta, Watkins- 
ville, Barwick and Monticello all elected 
delegates to the State Congress, but made 
no report, having been organized but a 
short time. 

The officers of the Congress are: Miss 
Celeste Parrish, of Athens, President; 
Mrs. Robert Zahner, Honorary President; 


Mrs. L. J. Amsden, First Vice-President ; 
Mrs. R. L. Moss, Second Vice-President ; 
Mrs. D. C. Carson, Third Vice-President ; 
Mrs. A. B. Davis, Fourth Vice-President. 


M. C. RUSSELL, 
Chairman of Press Committee. 


IDAHO. 


The Idaho Congress of Mothers met in 
30ise, December 29th and 30th. Hon. Ben. 
B. Lindsey was on the program. Distances 
are so great and railroad facilities so poor 
that the President of the Congress recom- 
mends that a North and South Congress of 
Mothers be formed in Idaho, or that dis- 
trict organizations be formed. To -go to 
Lewiston from Boise one must travel all 
night and go out of the state. High 
mountains divide, and the suggestion of 
district organizations will facilitate the 
work. 








Religious Education 


ILLINOIS. 

The Illinois Congress of Mothers has a 
practice of holding conferences several 
times during the year in different towns, 
thus extending a knowledge of its work 
and gaining new workers. 

The last conference was at Joliet, Illinois, 
December 7th. 

Music, a greeting from Mr. E. F. Worst, 
Superintendent of Schools, an address by 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright on Congress work, 
and an address on The Significance of the 
Kindergarten movement by Mrs. Mary 
Boomer Page, with discussion led by Dr. 
Lindsay Wynehoop made the program for 
morning session. 

At the afternoon session an address on 
“The American Family and the American 
School,” by Mr. Wm. B. Owen, President 
Chicago Normal College, was the interest- 
ing feature of the meeting. 

The Illinois plan is worthy of. considera- 
tion by presidents of other states. 


Association at Nashville. I 
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OHIO. 


There will be no annual conference of 
the Ohio Congress of Mothers this year. 

The Mothers’ Club of Conneaut, Ohio, 

Mrs. Frank Durkee, President, has ex- 

tended a very cordial invitation for I9gI0, 
which _ been accepted by the officers. 

3. KIENZLE, Corresponding Sec., 

a W ilson St., Columbus, Ohio, 


UTAH. 


The Utah branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers has been organized, with 
promises of enthusiastic support. It will 
form Mothers’ Circles in the primary de- 
partments of the Sunday-schools of differ- 
ent denominations. 

Mrs. Clarence E. Allen, one of Utah’s 
foremost citizens in every movement to 
maintain the purity and sanctity of mar- 
riage, and of the home with one wife, was 
chosen President. 


Religious Education Association at Washington 


The Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Religious Education Association meets in 
Nashville, March 8-10, 1910. The general 
topic will be “Church and Education.” In 
all from twenty-five to thirty meetings will 
be held, bringing about seventy speakers of 
national and international reputation to the 
city. A large number of the speakers have 
already been secured, and a still larger num- 
ber are being engaged. It is too early to give 
a complete list; but some names may be 
mentioned: President W. H. P. Faunce, 
LL.D., of Brown University; Rt. Rev. Wm. 
Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts ; Presi- 
dent Wm. Douglas Mackenzie, Hartford 
Theological Seminary; Prof. Reuben Post 
Halleck, Louisville, Ky.; Dean Shaller 
Mathews, Chicago; Prof. Geo. A. Coe, 
LL.D., of Union Theological Seminary; 
Bishop William F. McDowell, of Chicago; 
Re Wm. C. Bitting, St. Louis; Bishop E. 

Hendrix, Kansas City; President Joseph 
Swain of Swarthmore College ; President 
Geo. B. Stewart, of Auburn, N. Y.; Presi- 
dent James -D. Moffat, of Washington and 
Jefferson; Chancellor Kirkland, Vanderbilt 
University; Prof. Bruce Payne, University 
of Virginia; Prof. Nathaniel Butler, Chi- 
cago; President Frank K. Sanders, Wash- 


burn College; Prof. W. C. Bagley, Illinois 
State University; Prof. Clyde W. Vetaw, 
Chicago; Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, State 
University of Iowa; Prof. Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, of the University of Chicago, with 
many others whose names are well known 
all through the country. 

The general sessions and the convention 
will be held in the Ryman Auditorium and 
these meetings will take place in the even- 
ings while the various departmental meet- 
ings, many of them held simultaneously, 
will be in other places, churches princi- 
pally. The meetings will, except for those 
for The Council and for committees, be 
quite open to the public. 

There can be no doubt that such a gather- 
ing as this, meeting to discuss, under the 
general theme of Church and Education, 
the whole round of educational and re- 
ligious life and the question of how to 
make both efficient for character develop- 
ment, for such training as will make 
worthy citizens, right-living men and 
women, able to meet the strain of modern 
living and to bring about the better day, 
will attract the attention of people from 
all parts of the country. 


The foundetions of child-study rest on knowledge, love and patience; while as far 


upward as the spiritual eyes may discern, 


the dwellings of the fair kingdom stretch 


heavenward, luring us on by the soft touch of childish hands, toward that ideal for 
which the race must ever strive if it be true to its high calling. 


Mrs. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pesamonante years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 
can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and epee to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 
for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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